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This is an exhibition of works of art by Aboriginal Australian artists. 
These artists belong to a cultural tradition that is over 50,000 years old! 
Although Aboriginal peoples are very diverse, they are united by their 
belief in the Dreaming. 


The Dreaming is not related to the dreams you have at night while 
you are sleeping. Dreamings are stories about the Ancestor beings 
who traveled across the earth creating the landscape — including rivers, 
mountains, and deserts—and the plants and animals that live in them. 
Aboriginal people teach their children the Dreaming stories so that they 
Know how to care for the land and live respectfully with each other. 


Aboriginal artists use many styles and materials to share their culture 
with us. They use shape, line, and color to create symbols and patterns 
to tell their Dreaming stories. Looking closely and identifying these 
elements can help us learn about Aboriginal people and their beliefs. 


Johnny Yungut Tjupurrula (Pintupi, born c.1930, Kiwirrkura, Western and Central Desert, 
Northern Territory), Ma/paringya, 2001. Acrylic on canvas, 91 x 91 cm. Hood Museum of Art, 
Gift of Will Owen and Harvey Wagner; 2011.60.37 © 2013 Artist Rights Society (ARS), New 
York/VISCOPY, Australia 


© Toledo Museum of Art, 2013 


Crossing Cultures: The Owen and Wagner Collection of Contemporary Aboriginal Australian 
Art at the Hood Museum of Art (April 12—July 14, 2013) was organized by the Hood Museum 


of Art, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


e Please remember not to touch the works of art. 
Look with your eyes, not your hands! 


e Walk slowly in the gallery and look carefully. 
e Stay at least an arm's length from the artworks. 


e For the safety of the artworks, only pencils may 
be used in the museum galleries. 
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Shape 


Begin in gallery 3. Find the group of tall, skinny 
sculptures called Yawkyawk. How many different 
Shapes can you find? Look closely. Some of 
them are very small. What shapes are repeated? 
Where are they repeated? 


Take a closer look at the top half of the sculptures. 


Can you find a face? 

@ Which shapes has the artist used to make 
the eyes? Nose? Mouth? 

e ls anything missing? 


Now look down at the bottom end of the 
sculpture. What do you see? What kind of animal 
does this remind you of? 


Owen Yalandja, Yawkyawk, 2002 


This sculpture is of a Yawkyawk. Yawkyawks are mermaid-like creatures 
from the Dreaming stories who live in the streams and water holes near 
the artist’s home. What shapes has the artist used to create the scales 
of their tails? 


According to the Dreaming stories, the Rainbow Serpent (a big snake) 
came up out of the water and swallowed the Yawkyawks. 


Draw a picture of the Rainbow Serpent using only circles, triangles, 
and rectangles. 


Line 


Dick Nguleingulei Murrumurru, Echidna, 1972 


Find the painting titled Echidna in Gallery 4. Where do you see lines in 
this painting? Can you find these types of lines?: 

Straight 

Diagonal 

Wavy 

Long 

Short 


An Echidna Is a small Australian mammal that eats ants and termites. 
Here is a photograph of one: 


e How is the painting similar to the photograph? 

@ How is it different? 

@ What has the artist included in the painting to show us how the 
echidna gets inside logs to eat ants and termites? 


Echidnas are very unusual. They are one of only four monotremes, a 
type of mammal that lays eggs. An echidna’s skin is covered with spines 
like a hedgehog. Where do you see these spines in the painting? 


This type of painting is sometimes called an x-ray painting because we 
can see the outside and the inside of the animal. What inside details 
has the artist drawn? Can you find any other x-ray paintings of animals 
in this gallery? 


Draw an animal that lives near where you live. You can draw your 
pet if you have one. First draw what you can see on the outside of the 
animal. In the second box, try an inside drawing of the animal to show 
what you can’t see. What do you think is inside? Remember to use a 
variety of lines in your drawings. 


outside 


Susie Bootja Bootja Napaltarri, Kaningarra, 2000 


Look for the painting called 
Kaningarra in gallery 7. Take 
a minute to explore the 
painting with your eyes. 


@ What colors do you 
see? 

@ Where do you see rings 
of color? 

@ What color is the circle 
in the center’? 


This painting uses dots 
of bright colors to show 
thousands of wildflowers 
in bloom. The artist painted 
this as if she was looking 
down at the landscape from 
way up high. 


In the desert where the artist 


lives, seasonal rainstorms fill uo the water holes until they overflow like 
puddles. The colored rings around the black circle show how the water 
hole has slowly shrunk as the water disappears. 


Pretend that you are way up high looking down on your neighborhood. 
Draw how it changes with the seasons. 


Patterns & Symbols 


Eileen Napaltjarri, 7jiturrulpa, 2005 


Many times, patterns and symbols 
in Australian art can mean more 
than one thing at the same time. 
This painting is about a group of 
travelers in the desert. It reminds us 
of the desert sand but also of the 
heat of the desert and of the spears 
used by the travelers to dig to find 
water to drink. 


Draw yourself on a journey. 


Go back to gallery 4 to find 
Eileen Napaltjarri’s painting 
Tjiturruloa. Describe the pattern 
that the artist has created. 


e What colors has she used? 
@ What is repeated in the tall 
Stripes? 
Where do you see fat lines? 
@ Where do you see skinny 
lines? 


Look at this photograph of sand 
ridges in the Australian desert. 
How is the painting like the 
photograph’? 


Where are you going? What patterns can you use to tell your story’? 


To Do At Home 


Today you have learned about how Aboriginal artists use color, line, 
and shape to create patterns and symbols. These patterns and 
symbols help the artists share their Dreaming stories with us. Now it Is 
your turn. 


Think of at least three symbols that you can use to tell someone about 
yourself. DraW them each in the boxes below: 


Now use your symbols to create a picture that tells a story about you. 
How could you use your symbols to create patterns in your drawing? 
When you are finished, use your picture to share your story with a 
family member or a friend. 


Words to Know 


Dreaming: An English word commonly used to describe the 
Aboriginal people’s concept of the universe and the origins of the 
world. The Dreaming also includes the stories that are passed down 
about powerful Ancestral beings and their epic deeds of creation. 


Echidna: Sometimes called the spiny anteater, the echidna is 
an egg-laying mammal (a monotreme) native to Australia and New 
Guinea. It eats mainly ants and termites, collecting them on its long, 
sticky tongue. In Aboriginal cultures, the echidna can represent spiritual 
beings. 


Water hole: A source of fresh water, essential to life in Australia’s 
deserts. In spiritual terms, certain water holes are often believed to 
house the souls of members of an Aboriginal clan. 
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